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that they do, to some extent, sum up the teachings of 
the whole book. 

The book is well printed on good paper, and is 
neat and attractive in appearance. The three illus- 
trations are somewhat murky, and add little of 
value. The only misprint that I have detected is 
on page 108, line 12: B. 281, 1 should be B. 283, 1. 
In conclusion I would emphasize the two great merits 
of this manual : the remarkably helpful explanatory 
remarks which follow the grammatical headings at 
the beginning of each lesson, and the exercises for 
translation into Latin, which are construed with 
extreme care and no small amount of pedagogical 
insight. 
Syracuse University. Harold L. CleASBY. 



Comparative Grammar of the Greek Language. By 
Joseph Wright. London and New York : Oxford 
University Press. (1912). Pp. xx -+- 384. 

An Oxford professor of comparative philology, 
whose chief interest is in the Germanic languages, 
gives us a comparative grammar of Greek intended 
for students who are unfamiliar with linguistic sci- 
ence. He presents no large collections of evidence 
about the facts of the language such as those in 
Lindsay's Latin Language, and no independent work- 
ing over of the subject after the manner of Sommer 
or Hirt. "All I have attempted to do", he says, "is 
to furnish our countrymen with a systematic and 
scientific treatment of Comparative Greek Grammar 
based upon the philological books and articles of the 
best workers of the present day in the wide field of 
comparative philology". The subject is further re- 
stricted by the omission of syntax except for a few 
remarks that seemed inseparable from the morphol- 
ogy. 

A distinctive feature of the book is the citation of 
numerous illustrative examples. While Sommer reg- 
ularly supports his phonological formulae by only 
four instances of each, and Hirt contents himself 
with the briefest possible statement of a dozen or 
less, Wright gives fourteen examples of « = L -E. a, 
and twenty-seven of « = I. -E. e. There is a 
world of truth in the motto on the title page: "Nur 
das Beispiel fuhrt zum Licht; Vieles Reden thut es 
nicht". But the best methods may easily be carried 
too far. What useful purpose is served by listing 
fifty-two neuters in -os (p. 133) or seventy deriva- 
tives in -fxf- and -pa- (p. 124) ? 

A second praiseworthy feature is the introduction 
in the sections on morphology of detailed explana- 
tions of the several paradigms. Not only is the re- 
lationship between the Greek forms and the corres- 
ponding forms of the parent speech stated in full, but 
enough is told about the related words in Sanskrit, 
Latin, and Germanic so that the learner can usually 
appreciate the evidence for the reconstructed forms. 



It is the lack of such treatment in books like Giles's 
Manual and, to a lesser degree, in the German hand- 
books, that has convinced many casual readers that 
comparative philology is merely a huge structure of 
arbitrary assumptions bolstered up by an abstruse 
terminology and a system of curious symbols. 

In the earlier part of the book, however, where 
the reader is presumably in complete ignorance of 
the subject, such help is rarely given. Here he is 
confronted, for example, with the startling statement 
that " Seat <is> from an original form *dhwesaso" 
(p. 11). There is a cross-reference, to be sure, but 
when we look it up we merely find the same state- 
ment repeated. Clearly one who writes for begin- 
ners should not base his argument upon statements 
which his readers cannot verify. In this respect, 
however, our author sins less than others. 

The book is based chiefly upon Brugmann's works 
and Hirt's Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und 
Formenlehre. The author gives (pp. xiv-xvii) a 
'Select List of Books used", in which there are sev- 
eral strange omissions. There has been little attempt 
to use the literature that has appeared since Hirt 
(1902), except for the second edition of the second 
volume of Brugmann's Grundriss (1906-1911) and 
two or three other books. 

In the few places where the author has ventured 
to desert his two leading authorities the result is 
disastrous. This is notably true of the chapter on 
ablaut (pp. 49-61). No doubt a desire for brevity 
led to the rejection of Hirt at this point, but why 
the lucid statement of the matter in Brugmann's 
Kurze vergleischende Grammatik was thought un- 
satisfactory does not appear. Instead we have a con- 
fusing and altogether impossible modification of 
Hirt's system. What shall we say of a scholar who 
apparently holds that the first syllable of Deris, <t>apiv, 
etc., "originally had a secondary accent" (p. 52, 
§ 86) ? Fortunately there is nothing else in the 
book so bad as the chapter on ablaut. 

There is, however, one other very serious draw- 
back. The style can only be characterized as atro- 
cious. Almost every page presents some crudity such 
as "the phenomenon of what is called ablaut, or 
vowel gradation" (p. 49), "a bandage worn by run- 
ners on the ankle" (p. 93), or "on . . . Cypr. and 
dial, of Phocis aipel see § 57" (p. 76). Pleonasms 
such as "most scholars are now generally agreed", 
"compare together", are excessively common. The 
otiose already becomes especially wearisome. A fav- 
orite form of expression is a passive with became 
instead oiwas; e. g. became extracted, became used. 

With all its faults, the book will have to be recom- 
mended to students as the most convenient means of 
getting a knowledge of the subject. But teachers 
should warn them to skip chapter IV and not to 
blame the subject for the uncouth style. 
Barnard College. E. H. StuRTKVANT. 



